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ON  Saturday,  March  tenth,  1906,  the  New  Music  Society  of  America,  which  is 
not  the  American  Music  Society,  gave  its  iirst  concert,  at  Carnegie  Hall  in 
New  York.  The  program  was  as  follows:  Suite  No.  2  ("Indian")  in  E 
Minor,  Op.  48,  Edward  MacDowell ;  "  Salammbo's  Invocation  to  Tanith," 
Dramatic  Scene  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra,  Henry  F.  Gilbert ;  Concerto  for  piano, 
No.  2,  in  D  Minor,  Op.  23,  Edward  MacDowell;  and  "Overture  Joyeuse,"  Arthur 
Shepherd.     The  soloists  were  Miss  Elise  Stevens  and  Miss  Ruth  Lynda  Deyo. 

The  New  Music  Society  of  America  was  organized  and  incorporated  in  New  York, 
late  in  1905.  It  aims  "to  bring  to  light  the  best  music  in  the  larger  instrumental 
forms  that  has  been  or  is  now  being  written  by  American  composers,  and  to  make  it 
known  by  actual  public  performance  ;  "  and  through  this  "  to  create  conditions  favorable 
to  the  development  of  a  vigorous  musical  art"  in  America.  The  society  is  not  an 
organization  of  composers  alone,  but  includes  among  its  members  critics  (for  there  are 
at  least  two  who  have  seen,  or  foreseen,  far  enough  into  the  actualities  and  potentialities 
of  American  music  to  feel  inspired  with  a  friendly  attitude  toward  the  new  movement), 
artists,  publishers,  authors,  teachers,  and  men  of  affairs. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  The  Wa-Wan  Press  has  taken  from  the  first  a  leading 
position  in  the  development  of  Indian  music ;  that  Mr.  Gilbert's  aria  "  Salammbo's  In- 
vocation "  was  first  brought  out  in  The  Wa-Wan  Press,  in  1902;  and  that  Mr.  Shep- 
herd's only  published  works,  his  Prelude,  Variations,  and  Mazurka,  are  issued  by  us, 
the  present  concert  possesses  especial  significance  for  all  who  are  following  with  in- 
terest our  work  for  American  music. 

The  question  is,  what  is  that  significance  ?  Since  expressions  of  feeling  regarding 
the  concert  have  been  so  widely  divergent,  we  can  scarcely  arrive  at  a  conclusion  with- 
out in  some  degree  penetrating  and  evaluating  these  feelings.  Those  concerned  we 
may  divide  into  five  obvious  classes  ;  composers,  friends  of  composers,  the  public, 
critics,  and  seekers  after  the  truth,  in  which  latter  class,  for  hypothetical  purposes,  we 
will  consider  ourselves. 

The  American  composer's  difficulty  in  gaining  an  orchestral  hearing  is  both  axiomatic 
and  trite.  The  worm  will  turn,  and  it  is  sheer  affectation  for  the  critics,  who  should 
be  better  posted  on  the  workings  of  art-movements,  to  witness  that  turning  with 
resentment.  A  movement  of  this  kind  is  not  based  upon  proved,  but  upon  unproved 
and  experimental  work,  the  reason  for  the  movement  being  inevitable  impulse,  rather 
than  acknowledged  merit.  The  impulse,  and  the  need  for  its  development,  will  compel 
such  action  as  the  present,  before  that  degree  of  quality  can  possibly  arise,  which  is 
bom  of  longer  experience  and  momentum  of  effort.  The  influence  of  such  an  action 
upon  orchestral  composition  is  far  reaching  and  incalculable,  spurring  the  American 
composer  to  new  and  better  accomplishment  by  giving  him  the  first  hope  which  he 
has  ever  had  of  a  turning  of  the  orchestral  tide  in  his  favor.  Critics  will  say  that 
Paine,  Chadwick,  Parker,  MacDowell,  have  succeeded  in  getting  their  scores  per- 
formed. They  have  had  courtesy  performances  here  or  there,  yes  ;  but  how  much  of 
a  part  do  these  works  play  in  American  musical  life?  Where  are  they  ever  per- 
formed ?     Because  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  new  society  has  included  in  its  plan 
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the  giving  of  standard  American  orchestral  works.  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  and  I  have 
been  in  a  position  to  observe  the  matter  closely,  I  have  not  perceived  that  the  com- 
posers in  touch  with  the  new  organization  are  dominated  or  blinded  by  any  youthful 
idea  that  they  are  now  in  a  position  to  utterly  vanquish  the  critics.  Their  position  is 
one  of  determination  to  get  adequate  rehearsals  and  hearings  of  their  best  efforts,  to 
profit  in  orchestral  knowledge,  and  to  gain  a  medium  of  communication  between 
themselves  and  the  American  people.  They  are  as  ready  to  learn  that  their  experi- 
ments are  failures,  as  that  they  are  successes,  and  their  bouyant  nonchalance  as  to  the 
immediate  result  bears  testimony  to  their  confidence  in  their  own  ability  to  improve 
with  experience.  Their  attitude,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  have  been  sane,  unpretentious, 
and  determined,  and  this  estimate  is  borne  out  by  the  absence  of  any  abnormal  exulta- 
tion or  discouragement  on  their  part,  since  the  concert.  Conversation  with  the  younger, 
the  experimental  and  more  distinctively  modern  generation  of  composers  reveals  that 
their  passion,  almost  without  exception,  is  for  growth,  for  development  in  themselves. 
It  is  orchestral  opportunity  that  they  wish  and  need,  and  have  finally  taken  steps  to 
obtain.  From  this  standpoint, —  the  absolute  need  of  room  for  growth, —  the  mere 
giving  of  the  first  concert,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  constituted  in  itself  a 
success.  Only  after  a  considerable  series  of  such  concerts  will  it  be  possible  to  form 
an  idea  of  their  final  artistic  justification.  We  stand  in  the  greatest  need  of  this  experi- 
ment today,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  arousing  of  sufficient  spirit  to  undertake  it. 

The  position  of  the  friends  of  the  composers  is  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the 
composers  themselves.  Their  concern  in  becoming  members  of  the  new  society 
is  that  the  composer  may  have  the  opportunity  which  he  requires,  and  that  they  them- 
selves may  have  the  experience  of  hearing  his  works.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  their 
judgment  may  in  some  cases  be  biased  by  their  friendship,  on  the  other,  their  efforts 
are  necessarily  marked  by  a  greater  disinterestedness  and  generosity.  As  these  friends, 
who  make  up  the  membership  of  the  society,  are  constant  patrons  of  the  symphony 
concerts  of  New  York,  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  their  taste  and  judgment  is 
naive.  In  fact  they  constitute  the  most  alert  portion  of  one  of  the  best  trained  orches- 
tral audiences  in  America.  And  in  fact,  in  spite  of  their  necessarily  energetic  efforts  to 
secure  the  support  for  these  concerts,  (for  others  are  to  follow),  their  attitude,  artis- 
tically, has  been  that  of  conservatism  combined  with  friendliness.  Their  greatest 
weakness  lies  perhaps  in  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  musical  history,  which  compels 
them  to  judge  by  their  immediate  feelings  and  by  immediate  comparisons,  without  the 
added  light  which,  to  a  synthetic  mind,  musical  history  can  throw  upon  musical 
evolution  in  the  future.  No  one  who  has  observed  the  spirit  in  which  these  friends  of 
our  American  composers  have  lent  their  aid  in  the  present  undertaking,  can  feel  that 
they  are  other  than  sane  helpers  in  an  ideal  and  experimental  cause  ;  men  perfectly 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  failure,  but  like  true  path-hewers,  restless,  and  eager  to  press 
forward. 

While  from  the  public  we  can,  in  a  single  concert,  learn  nothing  of  the  artistic 
value  of  the  works  performed,  we  can  at  least  gather  a  few  facts  having  an  interesting 
bearing  upon  the  situation.  While  there  are  ardent  music-lovers  among  box-holders 
and  subscribers,  it  is  to  the  upper  galleries  that  we  must  go  to  find  that  portion  of  the 
public  which  attends  a  symphony  concert  exclusively  because  of  a  compelling  love  of 
music.  Upon  the  occasion  of  this  concert  of  American  music,  five  hundred  dollars 
were  taken  in  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  concert,  and  the  upper  galleries  were 
well  filled.  The  considerable  drawing  power  of  a  concert  of  American  compositions 
was  thus  demonstrated,  concerning  which  much  doubt  had  earlier  been  expressed. 
The  audience  took  an  evident  pleasure  in  the  concert  throughout.  While  the  hall  was 
not  crowded,  it  was  apparent  that  the  public  was  entirely  ready  for  this  experiment, 
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and  interested  in  the  outcome,  a  factor  not  to  be  disregarded  merely  because  public 
approval  is  no  indicator  of  artistic  merit.  The  public,  sane,  pleasure-loving,  and  with- 
out fine  discrimination,  played  its  usual  role. 

In  offering  an  interior  view  of  the  situation,  we  cannot,  in  the  search  for  truth, 
omit  a  reference  to  the  personal  equation  qualifying  the  professional  critic's  expres- 
sion. In  general,  this  expression  took  the  form  of  a  most  justifiable  praise  of  the 
MacDowell  compositions,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  them,  coupled  with  a  disparagement 
of  the  society's  organization  and  purpose,  and  a  disposing  of  the  Gilbert  and  Shepherd 
works  as  "unimportant,"  without  giving  them  critical  consideration.  This  not  unex- 
pected attitude  requires  coiument,  as  it  serves  to  show  a  certain  quixotic  and  touchy 
self-consciousness  and  lack  of  frank  good  nature  in  the  critical  body,  at  least  as  regards 
this  subject,  which  must  be  reckoned  with  in  evaluating  the  critic's  estimate  of  this 
concert.  The  word  "unimportant"  here,  however,  may  possess  two  meanings,  a 
positive  and  a  relative;  for  the  works  in  question  might  justifiably  be  said  to  be  "  un- 
important "  if  we  are  considering  only  the  greatest  masterpieces  ;  but  again,  as  regards 
the  growth  of  our  young  and  undeveloped  musical  art  in  America, —  and  it  was  partly 
in  this  sense  that  the  concert  was  given, —  they  might  present  elements  of  considerable 
importance.  And  since  the  present  musical  ferment  in  America  undoubtedly  marks  a 
point  of  departure  in  this  development,  we  may  from  now  on  expect  many  hints  and 
indications  of  our  musical  art  of  the  future,  in  the  experimental  works  of  our  younger 
composers.  And  such  works  may  be  expected  to  be  "unimportant,"  as  regards 
their  ultimate  durability,  in  proportion  as  they  break  away  from  accepted  models 
and  styles,  without  bringing  new  ones  to  maturity.  The  critic,  it  is  true,  is  galled 
beyond  measure  by  much  that  he  is  obliged  to  listen  to,  and  risks  being  charged  with 
lack  of  sympathy  in  proportion  as  he  is  courageous  to  withhold  praise  where  praise  is 
expected  and  is  not  due.  But  aspiration  in  art  is  too  rare  among  us  not  to  be  cher- 
ished, too  deeply  needed  not  to  be  met  half  way,  in  a  friendly  and  generous  spirit,  even 
if  artistic  principle  demand  that  criticism  be  severe. 

In  searching  for  the  truth  concerning:  the  significance  of  this  concert,  we  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  estimate  must  vary  greatly  according  to  the  point  of  view 
from  which  we  regard  it.  If  we  are  thinking  only  of  the  final  technical  merit  of  the 
works  presented,  we  will  draw  one  conclusion ;  if  of  their  spiritual  quality,  we  will 
draw  another ;  if,  again,  we  consider  this  concert  as  a  very  fragmentary  expression  of  an 
idea  or  cause  which  it  will  take  years  to  express  as  a  whole,  then  we  will  judge  it  in 
still  another  manner.  And  since  the  question  is  so  largely  one  of  point  of  view,  we  will 
do  well  to  consider  and  cultivate  that  viewpoint  which  commands  the  situation  not  in 
one  part  alone,  but  in  its  entirety.  It  is  well,  undoubtedly,  that  we  should  have  a  high, 
well  defined,  and  severe  standard  of  criticism,  and  that  we  should  apply  it.  But  this  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  at  the  same  time  hold  a  sympathetic,  helpful,  and  con- 
structive attitude  toward  sincere  aspiration  and  effort. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  MacDowell  compositions  have  been  heard  before, 
though  not  enough,  and  in  view  of  the  immaturity  of  the  other  works  on  the  program, 
this  first  concert  of  the  New  Music  Society  of  America  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
not  of  exceptional  importance,  as  regards  the  bringing  forward  of  new  works.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  it  has  brought  forward  two  names  new  to  orchestral  music, 
which  will  be  much  heard  in  connection  with  the  development  of  American  music.  On 
the  other  hand  as  indicating  that  high  degree  of  vitality  which  has  finally  brought  into 
existence  the  first  of  a  series  of  orchestral  concerts  of  American  compositions,  a  con- 
summation which  has  been  long  and  devoutly  wished,  this  concert  is  of  signal  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  cause  in  which  it  is  given.  No  one  ,will  learn  as  much 
from    this  series  of  concerts  as   the   American  composer   himself,    and  it  is  to  be 
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remembered  to  his  credit,  that  he  goes  to  it  rather  as  an  object  lesson  to  which  he  is 
entitled  than  as  to  a  battle  in  which  he  shall  slay  the  critics. 

For  a  knowledge  of  the  "  Salammbo,"  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  aria  itself,  as 
published  by  The  Wa-Wan  Press,  regretting  only  that  it  cannot  convey  an  idea  of  Mr. 
Gilbert's  rich  and  colorful  instrumentation. 

Mr.  Shepherd's  "Overture  Joyeuse  "  is  the  composition  which  won  the  Pader- 
ewski  prize  last  December.  Its  only  defects  seem  to  be  those  of  youth.  Brahms 
and  Wagner  are  distinguishable  —  thus  are  the  remote  corners  of  the  earth  brought 
together — and  the  virile  spirit  exhibited  at  the  outset  is  not  maintained  throughout. 
The  interest,  however,  is  kept  up  by  many  inventions  of  Mr.  Shepherd's  quick  fancy. 
The  tonal  weight  is  thrown  to  the  top  of  the  orchestra,  leaving  the  middle  parts  thinner, 
giving  a  peculiar  effect  of  buoyancy  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  Coventry  Patmore 
observes  in  the  Greek  column,  thinnest  just  at  the  point  where  its  upward  force  seems 
most  required  to  meet  the  weight  of  the  heavy  entablature.  It  is  a  dangerous  course, 
with  the  orchestra,  but  is  perhaps  capable  of  very  significant  development.  If  without 
opportunity  for  orchestral  experience,  as  is  the  case,  Mr.  Shepherd  can  accomplish  this 
overture,  he  will  certainly  gain  rapidly  with  practical  experience.  With  greater  free- 
dom from  his  models,  and  with  the  strengthened  sustaining  power  of  maturity,  we  may 
expect  much  from  him  in  the  larger  forms. 

The  South  American  Gypsy  Songs,  which  form  the  vocal  part  of  our  present  issue, 
mark  a  departure  in  style  from  most  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  recent  work,  which  has  reflected 
with  such  keen  musical  sympathy  the  reviving  thought  and  feeling  of  the  ancient  Celtic 
spirit.  The  Celt  and  the  Romany  have,  perhaps,  a  spiritual  kinship,  in  the  peculiar 
intensity  of  their  passion  for  forgetfulness  of  this  world's  tyranny  and  constraint,  a  pas- 
sion which  drives  the  Celt  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  his  own  inward  mystic  nature, 
to  a  dominion  of  dreams,  and  the  Romany  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  :  and,  it  might  be 
added,  the  pirate  to  the  sea.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  the  composer  of 
the  "  Pirate  Song  "  and  the  "  Celtic  Studies  "  now  hard  on  the  trail  of  the  Gypsy,  whose 
camp-fires  he  has  found  on  the  lonely  heights  of  the  Andes. 

The  New  Orleans  Miniatures,  by  Mr.  John  Beach,  which  constitute  the  instru- 
mental part  of  this  issue,  are  the  product  of  a  sojourn  in  the  city  of  the  famed  Mardi 
Gras.  Concerning  certain  of  these  Miniatures  we  will  let  Mr.  Beach  speak,  or  write, 
for  himself.  In  a  letter  concerning  these  works  he  writes, —  "You  may  be  a  little  in 
doubt  about  No.  2,  'In  an  Ursuline  Court.'  Let  me  explain.  If  you  go  into  an  old  New 
Orleans  courtyard,  you  will  see  little  but  sky.  The  clouds  seem  to  have  more  signifi- 
cance because  of  the  frame.  As  I  was  watching  them  one  day  I  thought  of  how  I  lay 
watching  them  on  the  banks  of  the  sleepy  Loing  at  Montigny  last  summer,  and  the  song 
I  thought  of  there,  skygazing  ;  ( in  B,  afterwards  in  A  flat ).  You  will  observe  how  this 
grows  out  of  the  cloud  motive,  or  that  from  the  tune.  It  should  be  well  played  to 
create  the  illusion,  '^oila  !  The  fourth,  Place  d'Orleans,  is  a  Sunday  morning  in  the 
narrow  passage  beside  the  cathedral,  as  the  bell  theme  will  doubtless  tell  you.  The 
Balcony  Lyric  is  not  a  serenade,  but  a  nocturnal  reverie,  a  chanson  d' amour  et  des  flears. 
The  Envoi  is  a  fragment  of  it  again  to  overcome  the  crudity  of  Mardi  Gras." 

ARTHUR    FARWELL. 
Newton  Center,  Massachusetts, 
April,  igo6. 
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